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ABSTRACT 


FIELD  ARTILLERY  SUPPORT  OF  RIVER  CROSSING  OPERATIONS,  by  Major 
Michael  T.  Chychota,  USA,  78  pages. 

''This  study  is  an  historical  analysis  of  the  demonstrated  Russian 
and  American  artillery  procedures  and  principles  which  were  instru 
mental  in  the  success  of  river  crossing  operations  during  World 
War  II.  Each  army's  concept  and  doctrine  is  examined  based  on  the 
available  historical  records  and  contemporary  literature  and  then 
compared  to  reveal  the  similarities  and  differences.  The  common 
principles  and  procedures  are  then  compared  to  current  American 
field  artillery  doctrine  for  support  of  river  crossings. 

The  conclusions  which  could  be  drawn  are  that  the  Russian  and  the 
American  artillery  support  doctrines  were  based  on  fundamentally 
different  maneuver  doctrines  but  were  very  similar.  Also,  when 
compared  to  current  American  artillery  doctrine,  the  American 
World  War  II  artillery  doctrine  proved  to  be  more  compatible  with 
the  supported  maneuver  doctrine.  Today's  artillery  doctrine  is 
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river  crossing  is  inadequate  and  the  current  doctrinal  manuals 
describing  the  river  crossing  support  doctrine  contain  vague 
principles  and  procedures  based  upon  inadequate  concepts.  In 
contrast,  the  World  War  II  procedures  and  principles  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  updating  current  doctrine. 
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Rlv«r«  ar«  kay  military  tarrain.  Dafandara  aaa  rivara  am 
dafansibla  tarrain  which  form  natural  linaa  o£  raaiatanca  whila 
attackara  aaa  rivara  aa  natural  obataclaa  which  alow  or  channal 
movamanta.  Rivara  ara  of tan  tha  aitaa  of  atrong  dafanaiva 
poaitiona  or  dalaying  actiona.  Throughout  hiatory,  arniaa  hava 
wagad  combat  acroaa  and  at  rivara  making  tha  importanca  of 
offanaiva  rivar  croaainga  aalf ^avidant . 

During  World  War  1*  tha  battla  in  tha  tranchaa  did  not 
allow  rapid  mobila  combat.  Larga  unita  did  not  manauvar  vary  far 
or  vary  faat.  with  aoma  notabla  axcaptiona  on  tha  Eaatarn  Front. 
In  contraatf  larga  unit  manauvara  wara  intagral  to  tha  rapid 
mobila  warfara  of  World  War  II.  Whan  larga  unita  manauvarad  in 
Cantral  and  Eaatarn  Europa.  thay  croaaad  rivara  with  graat 
fraquancy.  In  ordar  to  maintain  tha  initiativa  and  fraadom  of 
action,  commandara  raalizad  that  unita  had  to  becoma  proficiant 
in  croaaing  rivara.  Highly  davalopad  atanding  oparating 
procaduraa  raaultad  and  doctrina  avolvad  with  axpariance. 

Aa  tha  armor  and  infantry  gainad  axpartiaa,  ao  did  tha 
aupport  arma.  Excapt  in  iaolatad  inatancea,  attacka  acroaa  rivar 
linaa  wara  and  atill  ara  combinad  arma  oparationa  requiring 
apacial  planning  and  aupport.  Unfortunately,  currant  American 
field  artillery  doctrina  for  aupport  of  attacka  acroaa  a  rivar 
line  ia  virtually  non-exiatant .  What  little  doctrina  doaa  axiat, 
ia  vague  and  poorly  daacribad  at  beat. 


Currant  Russian  srtlllsry  rlvsr  crossing  support  doctrlns 


Is  llttls  chsngsd  £ros  World  War  11.  An  analysis  of  Russian  and 
Assrlcan  srtlllsry  rlvsr  crossing  support  doctrlns  from  World  War 
II  could  provlds  a  ussful  frasswork  for  Assrlcan  doctrlns  today. 

That  Russians  and  Ansrlcana  wars  succsssful  at  crossing 
rlvsrs  during  World  War  I I  la  sslf-svldsnt .  Thsy  won  ths  war  by 
driving  Into  Gsrsany,  crossing  many  rlvsrs  In  ths  procsss. 
Exaalnatlon  of  ths  Russian  and  Assrlcan  ssthods  of  supporting 
rlvsr  crossings  during  World  War  II  should  yisld  ssvsral  cosson 
charactarlatlcs  or  prlnclplsa  which  wars  Instrussntal  in 
achlsvlng  auccssa  in  rlvsr  crossings.  Ths  sxaslnatlon  should 
also  show  that  whils  supsrf Iclally  slsllar*  ths  Russian  and 
Assrlcan  doctrlnss  dlf farad  In  two  ksy  arsas  and.  as  a  rsault. 
wars  f undassntally  dlffsrsnt.  This  fundassntsl  dlffsrsncs  la  ths 
causa  of  ths  vagus  Assrlcan  srtlllsry  doctrlns.  Basing  Assrlcan 
srtlllsry  rlvsr  crossing  doctrlns  on  ths  cosson  succsssful  World 
War  II  prlnclplsa  and  corrsctlng  ths  fundassntal  flaw  In  Assrlcan 
doctrlns  would  producs  an  sffsctivs  artillsry  doctrine  for 
supporting  rlvsr  crossings. 

Uj _ TODAY -S  RELEVANCE  OF  RIVER  CROSSINGS 

Skill  In  attacking  across  rlvsr  lines  Is  necessary  to 
waging  a  war  In  Central  Europe.  Should  the  ground  forces  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  ever  attack  the  NATO  alliance,  a  probable.  If  not  the 
sost  probable,  area  of  operations  will  be  that  of  CENTAG.  The 
CENTAG  area  of  operations  alts  directly  astride  a  traditional 
Invasion  route  Into  what  Is  now  the  Federal  Republic  of  Gersany. 


Crlascroaa«d  with  atraaaa,  rlvara,  and  canala,  aa  wall  aa  dottad 
with  lakaa,  tha  CENT AG  araa  o£  oparatlona  praaanta  a  aultltuda  o£ 
watar  obataclaa  £or  attackar  and  da£andar  allka.  A  unit  aovlng 
aaat  to  waat  will  ancountar  a  watar  obatacla  avary  thraa 
klloaatara.  Moving  north  to  aouth,  a  unit  will  ancountar  a  watar 
obatacla  avary  £lva  klloaatara. ^ 

With  ao  aany  watar  obataclaa  in  tha  araa,  a  larga  £orca 
lltarally  cannot  aova  £orward,  raarward,  or  laterally  without 
croaaing  a  watar  obatacla  o£  aoaa  typa.  Thara£ora,  without 
workable  river  croaaing  tachniquaa,  unita  cannot  a££activaly  wage 
rapid  aobila  war£ara  in  Central  Europe. 

Generally,  thraa  typaa  o£  attacka  on  a  river  line  are 
poaaibla;  acroaa  an  unda£andad  river,  acroaa  a  lightly  da£andad 
river,  and  acroaa  a  heavily  da£andad  river. 2  The  concapta 
and  principlaa  inherent  in  attacking  acroaa  a  heavily  da£andad 
river  apply  aa  wall  to  unda£andad  and  lightly  da£andad  rivara, 
but  in  di££arant  aaaaura.  Aa  a  raault,  only  tha  attack  on  a 
heavily  da£andad  rivarlina  will  be  dlacuaaad. 

Tha  river  line  la  generally  accepted  aa  tha  watar 'a  edge 
on  tha  da£andar'a  aide  o£  tha  river,  which  ia  termed  tha  £ar  aide 
with  raapact  to  tha  attackar. 3  Tha  attackar 'a  £ar  aide  ia 
alao  tha  location  o£  tha  exit  bank,  that  apot  where  tha  attackar 
axita  tha  watar.  Convaraaly,  tha  entry  bank  ia  on  tha  attackar 'a 
near  aide  and  ia  tha  apot  where  tha  attacker  antara  tha  watar. 

Moat  armiaa  throughout  hlatory  have  uaad  a  aaquantial 
£ranawork  £or  their  river  croaaing  doctrine.  Firat,  tha  army 


triad  to  capturo  a  ford*  brldga*  or  othar  croaalng  Intact.  If 
<.hla  opportunity  croaalng  waa  auccaaaful*  tha  army  aovad  on.  If 
thla  opportunity  croaalng  waa  unauccaaaf ul *  tha  army  triad  to 
forca  tha  rlvar  from  tha  march  bafora  tha  anaay  could  aat  up  a 
coharant  rlvar  dafanaa.  If  thalr  haaty  croaalng  waa  auccaaaful* 
tha  army  movad  on.  If  tha  haaty  croaalng  waa  unauccaaaful*  tha 
army  triad  to  maka  a  dallbarata  attack  acroaa  tha  rlvar.^ 

Doctrlna  waa  baaad  on  thaaa  thraa  aaquantlal  goala. 

During  World  War  II*  tha  Ruaalan  and  tha  Anar lean  armlaa  baaad 
rlvar  croaalng  on  tha  aama  framawork.  If  tha  attack  on  a  rlvar 
llna  la  baaad  on  traditional  prlnclplaa*  than  tha  aupport  of  a  i 
attack  on  a  rlvar  llna  ahould  alao  hava  traditional  prlnclplaa  aa 
a  baala.  An  axanpla*  ahowlng  that  auch  a  conclualon  la  valid*  la 
tha  Ruaalan  doctrlna*  virtually  unchangad  from  World  War  II. 

III.  THE  RUSSIAN  METHOD  -  WORLD  WAR  II  EXPERIENCE 

During  World  War  II*  tha  Ruaalana  vlawad  an  attack  on  a 
rlvar  llna  aa  almply  an  attack  acroaa  an  obatacla*  which  waa 
fundanantally  Identical  to  any  othar  attack.  Tha  only  dlffaranca 
waa  that  tha  obatacla  waa  filled  with  water  and  tha  phyalcal 
charactarlatlca  of  tha  rlvar  datarmlnad  tha  rlvar' a  relative 
Importance  aa  an  obatacla. ^  Thalr  attitude  evolved  through 
much  axpar lance  fighting  tha  Germane.  Thalr  procaduraa  became 
more  affective  through  auch  practice.  "During  tha  Vlatula-Oder 
Oparatlona*  unlta  of  tha  3rd  Guarda  and  4th  Tank  Armlaa  croaaad 
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four  r Ivors  In  fivo  day«  -  tha  Czarna,  Nlda,  PI Ilea,  and 
Warta."^  Tha  Rad  Army  Field  Service  Reaulationa  of  1944 
aada  no  rafaranca  t.o  forcing  rlvara  aa  apacial  oparationa  which 
needed  apacial  aquipaent,.  Inataad,  tha  regulations  outlined  some 
procedures  which  pertained  only  to  crossing  water  obstacles  and 
strongly  emphasized  those  procedures  which  were  inherent  in  all 
attacka  but  ware  sore  important  in  river  crossings.  In  short, 
Russian  offensive  river  crossings  were  merely  attacka  across  an 
obstacle.  Aa  a  result,  the  Russian  artillery  support  for  river 
crossings  was  virtually  identical  to  support  for  any  other 
attack . 

Rusaian  doctrine  was  not  elegant  or  unique.  Their 
doctrine  was  simple  and  effective.  There  were  three  types  of 
attacks  to  force  a  river  line:  the  opportunity  crossing,  the 
attack  from  the  march,  and  the  deliberate  attack. 7  The 
opportunity  crossing  was  the  seizure  of  fords  or  bridges  intact 
by  advance  elements  against  negligible  resistance  enabling  the 
main  body  to  cross  the  river  without  pause.®  Crossing  rivers 
on  the  move  was  the  preferred  Russian  method  of  overcoming  water 
obstacles.®  Assault  crossings  from  the  march  were  made  when 
the  opportunity  crossing  failed  or  was  not  possible.  The  assault 
crossing  from  the  march  involved  detailed  planning  and  depended 
upon  extensive  reconnaissance.  A  flexible  decentralized  command 
structure  characterized  assault  crossings  from  the  march. 

Finally,  when  all  else  failed  or  was  not  possible  due  to 
enemy  actions  or  defenses,  the  Russians  made  a  deliberate  attack. 
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Extttnsiv*  prsparatlons  and  ninut.aly  datallad  plana  charactarlzad 
trha  highly  can'bralizad  oparatlona  of  a  dallbarata  attack. 
Ragardlaaa  of  tha  typa  of  attack,  tha  Ruaaians  aada  many 
aiaiiltanaoua  croaalnga  on  aa  wlda  a  front  aa  poaalble  to  gain  tha 
largaat  probability  of  auccaaa.l2  whan  Marshal  Konav's 
troops  f oread  tha  Dniapr  Rivar  in  1944,  his  soldiers  crossed  at 
eighteen  sites  simultaneously.  Tha  Germans  counterattacked  and 
eliminated  seven  of  the  bridgeheads.  The  remaining  eleven 
bridgeheads  guaranteed  Russian  success. ^3 

The  opportunity  and  assault  from  the  march  crossings 
relied  on  speed  and  momentum  for  success.  The  deliberate* 
crossing  relied  on  a  preponderance  of  combat  power  for  success. 
Speed  was  the  key.  The  Russians  made  deliberate  crossings  only 
when  there  was  no  feasible  alternative. 

Artillery  Support  In  General 

Russian  artillery  support  for  attacks  on  river  lines 
followed  the  same  three  stage  framework  that  characterized 
Russian  maneuver  attack  doctrine.  Period  I  was  the  support  for 
the  movement  forward  to  attack  positions  and  the  preparation. 
Period  II  was  the  support  for  the  attack.  Period  III  was  the 
support  for  the  tanks  and  infantry  in  the  depths  of  the  enemy 
defenses  and  the  continuation  of  the  attack. ^4  Russian  field 
artillery  today  operates  on  a  four  phase  framework  which  ia 
clearly  an  expanded  version  of  their  World  War  II  doctrine.  The 


only  change  is  the  division  of  the  World  War  II  Period  I  into  two 
aeperate  phases:  Phase  I,  the  support  for  the  approach  march,  and 


PhaM  II,  tha  praparation.  World  War  II,  Pariod  II  la  now  Phaaa 
III  and  Pariod  III  la  now  Phaaa  IV. 

Tha  primary  objactlva  of  tha  Ruaalan  artlllary  waa  to 
gain  a  dacldad  flrapowar  advantaga  ovar  tha  anamy  In  tha  critical 
araa  of  tha  battla.  Such  an  advantaga  pracludad  tha  anamy  from 
bringing  affactlva  dlract  or  Indlract  firm  on  tha  aaaault 
troopa,  alowad  tha  movamant  of  anamy  raaarvaa,  and  hlndarad  tha 
launching  of  an  anamy  countarattack.  Tha  artlllary  galnad  flra 
aupport  auparlorlty  by  firing  aurprlaa,  accurata,  maaaad  flra  and 
malntalnad  auparlorlty  with  contlnuoua  accurata  firing.  Normally, 
tha  alda  that  flrad  flrat  with  tha  moat  guna  galnad  and 
malntalnad  flra  aupport  auparlorlty  and  provldad  tha  aupportad 
aanauvar  commandar  with  conaldarabla  fraadom  of  action.  Without 
flra  aupport  auparlorlty,  tha  manauvar  commandar 'a  fraadom  of 
action  waa  aarloualy  curtailed. 

Skatchaa  A  through  H  llluatrata  tha  typical  Ruaalan 
artlllary  aupport  for  an  offanalva  rlvar  croaalng  during  World 
War  II.  Glvan  a  rlvar  to  croaa  (Sketch  A),  tha  moat  favorable 
alta  for  tha  attack  waa  a  reentrant,  a  place  where  tha  rlvar 
curved  toward  tha  attacker. Tha  Ruaalana  favored  much  a 
location  bacauae  artlllary  waa  able  to  maaa  more  affectively  and 
flra  on  anamy  poaltlona  from  tha  flanka  aa  wall  aa  tha  front,  tha 
line  aatabllahlng  the  bridgehead  waa  ahortar,  tha  flanka  of  tha 
attacking  unit  wara  protactad  by  friendly  forcaa  on  tha  rlvar 
banka,  and  tha  anamy  dafanalva  araa  waa  raatrlctad. 


In  spit*  of  t.h«  Runalan  prafaronco  for  at.t.acklng  acroaa  a 
raantrant,  tha  factora  of  alaalon,  anaay,  and  t.arraln  typically 
dataralnad  tha  croaaing  alta  location.  Contlnuoua  datallad 
raconnaiaaanca  ravaalad  altaa  with  favorabla  charactariatica. 
Howavar,  with  all  alaa  aqual.  tha  Ruaaiana  ganarally  choaa  a 
raantrant  aa  tha  croaaing  alta. 

Artillarv  Support  In  Pariod  I 

Pariod  I,  tha  aupport  of  tha  aaaault  unit  aoveaenta 
forward  to  attack  poaltlona  and  tha  firing  of  tha  artlllary 
praparation,  waa  daalgnad  to  achiava  two  purpoaea.  Artillary 
fira  (Skatch  B)  protactad  tha  moving  forca  from  vlaual 
obaarvation  and  diract  and  Indiract  fira.  Artillery  provided  on 
call  and  achadulad  acraaning  and  blinding  firaa  to  limit 
obaarvation  and  neutralization  and  deatruction  firaa  to  limit 
diract  and  indiract  fira.  During  tha  movamant  forward,  tha 
artillery  commander  aatabliahad  a  command  and  obaarvation  poat 
near  tha  croaaing  point.  From  there,  tha  artillery  commander 
could  aaa  tha  entire  croaaing  aagmant  and  deep  into  tha  enemy 
poaition.^^  “All  of  tha  artillery  of  tha  rifle  ragimanta. 
aoma  of  tha  gun  battarlaa  of  tha  diviaional  artillery,  aa  wall  aa 
aoma  of  tha  battarlaa  of  tha  tank  daatroyar  ragimanta  wara 
daaignatad  to  aupport  tha  river  croaaing  by  tha  forward 
battaliona  and  attack  achalona  of  tha  rifle  ragimanta  and  their 
afforta  to  aaize  a  bridgehead.  Artillery  poaitiona  wara  aat  up 
cloaa  to  tha  river  to  provide  flank  and  oblique  fira 
capability Additionally,  tha  Ruaalan  artillery  triad  to 
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dMtroy  anMy  command  and  control  facllltiaa,  waapona  poaitlona, 
and  obatacla  ayatama. 

Aa  a  ganaral  rula,  tha  Ruamlana  f oread  a  dallbarata  rlvar 
croaalng  aftar  a  thorough  nautrallzatlon  of  tha  anamy 
dafanaaa.l^  To  nautrallza  tha  anamy  dafanaaa,  tha  Ruaalana 
flrad  axtramaly  maaalva  and  vary  abort  praparatlona.  Tha 
praparatlon  (Skatch  C>  attackad  targata  throughout  tha  anamy 'a 
dafanaaa,  concantrating  on  artlllary  and  anti-tank  poaltlona. 

Tha  Ruaalana  raallzad  how  vital  waa  tha  auccaaa  of  tha 
praparatlon.  In  fact,  thair  axparianca  waa  that  tha  rapulaa  of 
thair  flrat  larga  acala  attack  during  an  operation  uaually  lad  to 
tha  failure  of  tha  entire  offanaiva.20  Hanca,  great  paina 
ware  taken  to  Inaura  that  tha  firat  attack  in  tha  main  effort 
area  waa  auccaaaful.  Overwhelming  numbara  of  artlllary  piacaa 
moved  into  tha  area  of  tha  main  effort  at  tha  axpanaa  of  other 
araaa.  Tha  Garmana  fait  that  “...tha  auraat  aign  of  an  imainant 
attack  waa  tha  identification,  through  ground  or  air  obaarvation, 
of  Ruaaian  artillery  alamanta  moving  into  tha  front  linaa.**21 

Daapita  tha  maaa  of  artillery,  tha  early  Ruaaian  hub  to 
hub  artillery  marathona  evolved  into  axtramaly  intanaa  firepower 
attacka  which  laatad  only  about  one  hour.  Through  axparianca, 
tha  Ruaalana  found  that  aoma  dafandara  Invariably  lived  through 
tha  longaat  barrage.  Longer  firing  timaa  gave  tha  defender  more 
time  to  datarmina  tha  true  location  of  tha  main  attack  and  react. 
Short  maaaive  praparatlona  capitalized  upon  tha  initial  aurpriaa 
and  confuaion  of  tha  defender. 


Typically,  tha  praparatlon  bagan  with  a  alaultanaoua 
attack  by  all  avallabla  aaaata  on  tha  anaay  forward  poaltlona  for 
aavaral  alnutaa.  Evary  avallabla  gun.  Including  haavy  aachlna- 
guna,  flrad  at  thalr  aaxlnua  rata  on  tha  anaay  poaltlona. 

Without  pauaa,  tha  guna  ahlftad  and  flrad  at  thalr  auatalnad  rata 
on  targata  throughout  tha  daptha  of  tha  anaay  dafanaaa.  Long 
ranga  artlllary  flrad  on  daap  targata.  Short  ranga  artlllary  hit 
tha  forward  poaltlona.  Aftar  aavaral  alnutaa,  all  avallabla 
waapona  concantratad  again  on  tha  forward  poaltlona,  firing  at 
thalr  aaxlnua  rata.  Tha  Intant  waa  to  achlava  a  flra  atom 
affact  at  tha  and  of  tha  praparatlon.  Throughout  tha 
praparatlon,  artlllary  uaad  dlract  lay  and  dlract  flra  to  daatroy 
anaay  poaltlona.  Practlca  ahowad  that  tha  artlllary  praparatlon 
waa  aoat  affactlva  whan  guna  up  to  203aa  in  callbar  wara  brought 
forward  to  flra  ovar  opan  alghta  at  tha  anaay 'a  poaltlona. 22 
During  ona  praparatlon,  Ruaalan  artlllary  attackad  Garaan 
battarlaa  and  aortara  with  all  guna  for  twanty  alnutaa,  ahallad 
tha  forward  poaltlona  and  battarlaa  for  forty  flva  alnutaa,  and 
than  poundad  forward  poaltlona  and  coaaand  and  obaarvatlon  poata 
for  twanty  flva  alnutaa,  whlla  firing  concantratlona  on  aortara 
and  battarlaa  to  pracluda  thaa  froa  firing. 23 

Howavar  Intanaa  tha  praparatlon,  tha  Ruaalana  alwaya  aada 
graat  afforta  to  dacalva  and  confuaa  tha  Garaana.  Tha  praparatlon 
alaoat  navar  conforaad  to  a  pattarn  with  ragard  to  tha  atart 
tlaa,  and  tlaa,  or  conduct  of  flra. 24  Aa  a  raault,  Garaan 
dafandara  wara  of tan  off  balanca  at  tha  atart  of  tha  oparatlon. 


In  order  to  confuee  the  eneey  ee  to  the  eonent  of  the  ectual 
attack,  the  Ruealan  ahlfted  artillery  fire  to  aupport  the  feint 
actions  of  strong  reconnaissance  units. 25 
Artillery  Support  In  Period  II 

Period  II,  the  support  of  the  attack,  (Sketches  D-G)  was 
designed  to  destroy  enemy  weapons  positions,  especially  anti-tank 
defenses,  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  manning  their  defenses 
before  being  overwhelmed  by  the  sssault  troops.  Period  II  began 
when  the  preparation  ended  and  continued  until  assault  troops 
seized  the  objective.  Normally,  one  artillery  battalion  and  one 
anti-tank  battalion  supported  each  assault  battalion. 26  The 
artillery  firing  positions  were  often  nesr  the  river  crossing 
entry  points  or  vessel  loading  areas,  which  Insured  responsive¬ 
ness  and  range  capability,  but  attracted  counterbattery 
fire. 27  Artillery  attacked  targets  to  protect  the  nose  and 
the  flanks  of  the  attsck  beyond  the  objective  deep  Into  the 
enemy's  rear.  Self-propelled  guns  supporting  the  attack  occupied 
firing  positions  In  front  of  the  jump  off  positions  of  the 
assault  troops  to  conduct  direct  aiming  and  direct  fire  on  the 
enemy  main  line  of  resistance  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
attack. 28  During  the  Dnlepr  croaslng  In  September  of  1943, 

Cpt.  N.A.  Anikin  of  the  197th  Guards  Artillery  Bsttallon  moved 
his  guns  to  the  bank  of  the  Dnlepr  to  better  provide  direct  fire 
on  the  enemy.  He  then  crossed  the  river  with  the  assault  echelon 
and  set  up  his  observation  post  on  the  far  bank. 29 
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During  t.hn  attack,  tha  artlllary  attaaptad  to  box  In  tha 
croaalng  aitaa  and  laolata  tha  battla  araa  with  firaa  on  tha 
flanka  ar i  noaa  o£  tha  advancing  fornationa.  Standing  barriara 
o£  high  axploaiva  and  aaoka  ahalla  protactad  tha  £lanka. 
Succaaaiva  concantrationa  and  rolling  barragaa  protactad  tha 
noaa.  “Tha  Ruaaian  artillary  antartainad  a  aaaaiva  £ira  around 
thair  bridgahaada,  alao  £ron  battariaa  on  tha  £lanka,  ao  that  all 
tha  avanuaa  o£  attack  £roB  tha  haighta  down  into  tha  rivar  vallay 
bacaaa  targat  araaa.“30  Tha  advancing  troopa  cloaaly 
£ollowad  a  rolling  barraga  (aithar  aingla  or  doubla)  or  attackad 
through  a  atrip  barraga  to  raduca  tha  da£andar'a  raaction  tina. 

At  tha  Rivar  Orut,  tha  Ruaaiana  croaaad  ba£ora  tha  praparation 
andad.  Tha  Garnana  did  not  axpact  tha  Ruaaiana  to  appaar  ao  aoon 
and  many  Garaan  da£andara  wara  ovarwhalaad  in  thair 
ahaltara.31  Froa  tha  naar  bank,  anti-tank  guna,  tanka, 
aaaault  guna,  and  ragiaantal  artillary  continuad  to  boabard  the 
anaay  waapona  poaitiona  point  blank. 32 

Light  artillary  piacaa  and  anti-tank  guna  would  croaa  aa 
aoon  aa  practical;  with  tha  aaaault  alaaanta,  i£  at  all  poaaibla. 
Tha  object  waa  to  gat  aa  auch  artillary  acroaa  tha  rivar  aa  £aat 
aa  poaaibla  to  da£aat  anaay  countarattacka  and  to  aupport  tha 
continuad  o££anaa.  Tha  initial  Ruaaian  bridgahead  waa  uaually 
countarattackad  £iarcaly  by  tha  Garaana.  Howavar,  tha  £irat  wave 
o£  Ruaaian  in£antry  brought  over  au££iciant  artillary  to  rapal 
tha  Garnana  and  anaura  tha  auccaaa£ul  continuation  o£  tha 
attack . 33 


Artlllary  flr«  not  only  doatroyod  or  noutralizod  tha 


anaay,  but  aarvad  to  gulda  tha  aaaault  troopa  through  tha  duat, 
aaoke,  dark,  or  fog  of  many  croaalnga.  Illualnatlng  and 
incandlary  pro^actllaa  actad  aa  navigational  aida  and  on  occaaion 
cauaad  targata  to  burn.  During  tha  fight  for  Stalingrad,  Rad 
artlllary  attacked  apaclflc  targata  with  Incandlary  ahalla  to 
cauaa  large  flraa  which  aarvad  aa  directional  narkara  to  tha 
Ruaalan  aaaault  troopa  croaalng  tha  River  Don.^^ 

Fire  control  aathoda  ware  of  three  baalc  typaa. 

Artlllary  attacked  planned  targata  throughout  tha  deptha  of  the 
anaay  dafanaaa  according  to  a  tlaa  achedule.  Schadulea 
coordinated  tha  tlaa  of  firing,  tha  voluae  of  fire,  and  tha 
ahall/fuza  coablnatlon  of  each  target  attacked.  Baaed  upon  the 
expected  rate  of  advance  of  tha  aaaault  troopa,  achadulaa  tended 
to  be  aoaawhat  Inflexible,  but  had  tha  Inherent  advantage  that 
reliable  coaaunlcatlona  with  tha  aaaault  echelon  ware  not 
nacaaaary.  Tha  aaaault  echelon  knew  where  and  when  the  artillery 
would  fire  ao  contlnuoua  dependable  coaaunlcatlona  with  the 
artillery  were  unnacaaaary.  Trained  obaervera  with  good  vlawa  of 
the  target  area  were  not  nacaaaary  either.  Rolling  barragea  on 
the  noae  of  the  attack  aoved  at  the  eatlaated  rate  of  the  aaaault 
troopa.  Succeaalve  concentratlona  ahlfted  according  to  time.  A 
prime  dlaadvantage  to  the  acheduled  flrea  waa  that  If  the 
Infantry  and  armor  lagged  behind  the  barrage  at  all,  the  aaaault 
echelon  had  no  Indirect  artillery  aupport,  aa  the  barrage  rolled 
off  Into  the  enemy  poaltlona. 
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Artillery  also  attacked  planned  targets  and  maintained 


fire  on  the  targets  until  the  assault  echelon  signalled  that  they 
wanted  the  fire  lifted  or  shifted.  Assault  forces  controlled 
successive  concentrations  and  standing  barrages  the  same  way. 

Lastly,  artillery  fired  some  planned  targets  on  command. 
Such  on  call  targets  decreased  artillery  response  time  because 
artillery  units  had  already  calculated  the  firing  data  and 
coordinated  the  method  of  attack. 

Fires  on  unplanned  targets  or  targets  of  opportunity  were 
uncommon.  Typically,  the  self  propelled  artillery  and  assault 
guns  accompanying  the  assault  elements  attacked  targets  of 
opportunity.  However,  when  the  situation  warranted,  the 
artillery  massed  the  fires  of  many  battalions  to  neutralize 
resistance  in  particularly  stubborn  enemy  positions.  During  the 
Viatula-Oder  Operation,  the  Germans  stubbornly  defended  a 
position  in  a  town  called  Grabow.  Russian  artillery  massed  the 
fires  of  three  artillery  brigades,  firing  1,150  shells  in  five 
minutes. German  resistance  in  Grabow  ceased. 

Fully  expecting  that  some  defensive  positions  would 
survive  the  preparation  and  initial  concentrations,  the  Russians 
relied  heavily  on  assault  guns  and  self-propelled  artillery  for 
close  continuous  fire  support  for  the  assault  echelon. 
Under  conditions  of  limited  visibility,  individual  gun  crews 
drove  up  to  enemy  strongpolnts  and  engaged  them  at  point  blank 
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Cloa*  coordination  batwaan  tha  aaaault  achalona  and  tha 


artlllary  waa  axtraaaly  important*  aapacially  during  rivar 
croaainga.  To  £acilitata  coordination*  tha  artlllary  coaaandar 
locatad  hiaaalf  with  tha  tank  or  infantry  coaaandar.  Tha  Ruaaian 
concapt  of  artlllary  aupport  dlffarad  from  that  of  Aaarican 
aupport.  Aaking  for  aupport  waa  admitting  waaknaaa.  Tharafora* 
highar  haadquartara  aanda  down  tha  plana  allowing  tha  infantry* 
armor*  and  artlllary  commandara  to  work  out  minor  dataila  and 
axchanga  informat  ion.  Tha  artlllary  commandar  croaaad  tha 

rivar  with  tha  aaaault  forca  commandar  and  ordarad  him  guna  to 
concantrata  thair  firaa  on  tha  poaitiona  which  moat  hindarad  tha 
aaaault .3^ 

Artlllary  Support  In  Pariod  III 

Pariod  111*  tha  firaa  in  aupport  of  tha  tanka  and 
infantry  in  tha  daptha  of  tha  anamy  dafanaaa*  waa  daaignad  to 
waight  tha  moat  auccaaaful  araa  with  artillary  aupport  and 
aupport  tha  continuad  offanaa.  Artlllary  attackad  waapona 
poaitiona  and  concantratad  firaa  on  tha  noaa  and  flanka  of  tha 
attack.  Tha  primary  purpoaa  waa  to  braak  up  tha  Garman  countar- 
attacka  and  protact  tha  aaaault  forca  from  diract  and  indiract 
firaa.  Pariod  III  bagan  whan  aaaault  troopa  aaizad  tha  ob^activa 
and  continuad  until  tha  offanalva  andad. 

Rapid  advancaa  aomatimaa  cauaad  maticuloualy  praparad 
artlllary  achadulaa  to  ba  modifiad.  Artlllary  unit  commandara* 
moving  with  tha  aaaault  achalona*  uaad  pra-arrangad  aignala  and 
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codes  to  adjust  their  fire  plana.  Fire  plana  were  often  baaed 
upon  vague  data  and  oriented  on  prominent  terrain  features. 

Artillery  which  accompanied  the  tanka  and  infantry  deep 
into  the  enemy  defenses  was  usually  ailent  during  the  artillery 
preparation  and  initial  firing. Xn  essence,  the  artillery 
was  in  reserve.  The  very  idea  of  artillery  in  reserve  was  and  is 
abhorrent  to  American  artillerymen  who  never  seem  to  have  enough 
guns.  To  the  Russians,  silent  artillery  made  good  sense.  Silent 
artillery  did  not  usually  draw  counterbattery  fire,  especially 
when  other  units  were  firing.  As  a  result,  few  guns  were  damaged 
by  enemy  fire.  Silent  artillery  did  not  expend  ammunition. 
Ammunition  trucks  and  racks  remained  full.  Silent  artillery  did 
not  exhaust  gun  crews.  Men  rested  as  much  as  possible  given  the 
situation,  and  were  not  pumping  out  round  after  round  maintaining 
a  given  rate  of  fire.  Granted,  silent  artillery  did  not  inflict 
damage  on  the  enemy,  but  ailent  artillery  assembled  in  march 
column  went  into  battle  right  behind  the  tanks  and  infantry  with 
full  fuel  tanka,  full  ammunition  racks,  rested  gun  crews,  and 
relatively  undamaged  guns  and  provided  continuous  close  support. 
Such  support  probably  would  not  have  been  possible,  or  would  have 
been  seriously  degraded,  if  the  accompanying  artillery  had  fired 
during  the  preparation  and  the  initial  firing. 

Key  Russian  Principles 

In  essence,  the  Russian  artillery  support  for  offensive 
river  crossings  was  identical  to  the  support  of  any  other  attack 
with  relatively  mjnor  exceptions.  Several  artillery  procedures 
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or  principles  clearly  were  Inatrusental  in  achieving  a  successful 
river  crossing. 

a.  The  artillery  support  plana  were  phased  operations 
which  parallelled  the  phased  operations  of  the 
supported  tanka  and  infantry. 

b.  The  forcing  of  a  river  line  was  simply  an  attack 
across  a  water  filled  obstacle  and  was  conducted 
just  like  any  other  attack. 

c.  The  detailed  fire  plans  prepared  artillery  units 
to  fire  on  targets  throughout  the  operation,  as 
far  into  the  foreseeable  future  as  possible. 

Scheduled  fires  throughout  the  operation  combined 
with  on  call  fires  and  fires  on  targets  of 
opportunity  to  provide  flexibility  and  reliability 
to  the  fire  plans. 

d.  The  concealed  movements  of  artillery  to  the  forward 
positions  allowed  the  guns  to  deliver  massed  surprise 
fire  on  the  enemy  positions. 

e.  The  direct  aiming  fires  and  direct  fires  delivered 
by  the  self-propelled  artillery  and  assault  guns, 
neutralized  targets  of  opportunity  and  gave  the 
tanka  and  infantry  close  continuous  fire  support. 

f.  The  short.  Intense  surprise  fire  of  the  preparation 
gained  fire  support  superiority  and  neutralized 
the  enemy  defenses. 

g.  The  location  of  the  artillery  commander  with  the 
tank  or  infantry  commander  made  close  continuous 
rapid  coordination  possible. 

h.  The  artillery  support  of  feints  and  demonstrations 
augmented  the  deception  plan  and  confused  the  enemy. 

i.  The  reserve  artillery  which  accompanied  the  assault 
and  exploitation  forces  was  initially  silent,  which 
allowed  them  to  go  into  battle  fully  prepared. 

Many  of  the  principles  or  procedures  characteristic  to  Russian 

artillery  support  of  river  crossings  in  World  War  II  had  similar 

counterparts  in  American  artillery  doctrine. 


IV.  THE  AMERICAN  METHOD  -  WORLD  WAR  II  EXPERIENCE 

During  World  War  ZI»  tha  Aaarlcan  coaaandera  viewed 
attacks  on  river  lines  as  special  operations  which  required 
special  planning  and  special  equipment.  The  concept  was  totally 
focussed  on  crossing  the  river.  The  river  crossing  ostensibly  was 
not  an  end  In  Itself,  but  the  operation  ended  when  the  bridgehead 
was  secure. Americans  felt  that  crossing  the  river  was 
the  operation  and  not  part  of  the  operation. 

American  maneuver  doctrine  for  attacking  a  river  line  was 
based  upon  a  three  phase  framework.  Each  phase  was  expressd  aa 
an  objective.  Moving  to  attack  positions  was  necessary  and  was 
called  preparation  for  the  attack.  The  phases  of  the  river 
crossing  began  at  the  line  of  departure  and  ended  when  the 
bridgehead  was  secure.  Exploitation  of  success  or  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  was  considered  a  separate  operation,  not  a  logical 
extension  of  the  crossing. 

The  Americans,  like  the  Russians,  wanted  to  seize  an 
existing  crossing  or  ford.  If  at  all  possible.  If  that  was  not 
possible,  they  attacked  as  quickly  as  possible  before  the  enemy 
could  set  up  an  affective  defense.  However,  the  American 
division  had  very  little  organic  river  crosalng  equipment  so  the 
assault  crossing  from  the  march  was  rare.  Usually,  the  Americana 
made  a  deliberate  attack. The  relative  merits  of  hasty 
versus  deliberate  river  crossings  are  Irrelevant  aa  are  the 
causes  of  the  American  tendency  toward  the  deliberate  crossing. 
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That  Aaarican  doctrlna  davelopad  froa  experience  and  was 
successful  la  Important  and  relevant. 

The  doctrinal  definitions  of  Objectives  I,  II,  and  III 
were  purposely  vague  and  extremely  general  In  nature.  The  first 
phase  of  the  attack  across  a  river  line  was  to  cross  the  river 
and  seize  Objective  I,  which  was  usually  the  high  ground  and 
terrain  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  crossing  site.  This 
Initial  bridgehead  prevented  the  enemy  from  placing  effective 
direct  small  arms  fire  on  the  crossing  site.  The  second  phase 
was  the  expansion  of  the  bridgehead  to  seize  Objective  II. 
Objective  II  was  usually  prominent  terrain  from  which  the  enemy 
could  observe  the  crossing  site.  Seizure  of  Objective  II 
prevented  the  enemy  from  placing  ground  observed  Indirect  fire  on 
the  crossing  site.  The  last  phase  was  the  further  expansion  of 
the  bridgehead  to  seize  Objective  III.  Objective  III  was  usually 
terrain  where  enemy  artillery  and  rocket  units  were  emplaced  or 
communication  centers.  Seizing  Objective  III  was  called  securing 
the  bridgehead  and  prevented  the  enemy  from  placing  any  type  of 
Indirect  fire  on  the  crossing  site. 43 
Artillery  Support  In  General 

Artillery  doctrine  for  supporting  offensive  river 
crossings  organized  artillery  support  Into  three  phases  which 
correlated  exactly  with  Objectives  I,  II,  and  III  prescribed  for 
the  tank  and  Infantry  forces.  Sketches  I  through  O  Illustrate  a 
typical  American  artillery  plan  for  the  support  of  an  attack  on  a 
river  line  during  World  War  II. 
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Given  a  river  line  to  attack  (Sketch  I),  the  flrat 
alaalon  of  the  artillery  waa  to  protect  the  tanka  and  Infantry  aa 
they  moved  forward  to  the  attack  poaltlona.44  Such  artillery 
fire  (Sketch  J)  waa  not  actually  Included  In  the  river  croaalng 
operation  but  waa  conaldered  aa  an  action  In  preparation  for  an 
attack. Artillery  attacked  obaervatlon  poata  and  weapona 
poaltlona  which  could  obaerve  or  fire  upon  the  moving  unlta 
(Sketch  J>.  While  the  tanka  and  Infantry  moved  into  poaltlon, 
the  artillery  moved  forward  by  echelon  ao  that  there  waa  no  halt 
to  the  artillery  firing  and  the  artillery  did  not  Interfere  with 
the  tanka  or  Infantry.  Artillery  unlta  were  emplaced  aa  far 
forward  aa  poaalble,  almoat  to  the  rlver'a  edge,  to  provide 
aupport  for  aa  long  aa  poaalble  and  aa  deep  Into  the  enemy 
poaltlon  aa  poaalble. 46  Correctly  emplaced  artillery  could 
place  concentrated  fire  on  the  objectlvea  from  defiladed, 
concealed  poaltlona,  which  allowed  flanking  fire  along  the  river 
aa  well  aa  deep  Into  the  enemy'a  poaltlon. 47 

Cloae  contlnuoua  coordination  between  the  artillery 
commander  and  the  tank  or  infantry  commander  waa  extremely 
Important,  eapeclally  during  river  croaalnga.  Unlike  today,  the 
artillery  commander  fought  hla  artillery  much  like  the  tank  or 
Infantry  commander  fought  hla  tanka  or  Infantry.  The  artillery 
commander  decided  how  the  artillery  would  beat  fight  the  battle 
and  explained  the  beat  method  to  the  aupported  command  who  either 
accepted  the  artillery  plan  or  requeated  a  modification.  The 
1944  veralon  of  FM  100-5  dictated  that  "to  Inaure  cloae 


1 

I 


cooperation  with  the  attacking  troopa,  artillery  units  aaaigned 
to  direct  aupport  of  deaignated  unite  maintain (ed>  constant 
connection  with  supported  units  through  cosnon  cossand  posts  or 
by  liaison  agents. The  emphasis  during  World  War  II  was 
on  common  command  posts,  not  liaison  agents.  The  division 
artillery  commander  normally  located  his  command  post  at  the 
division  command  post.  Artillery  commanders  at  each  echelon 
followed  his  example  and  usually  positioned  their  command  posts 
at  the  supported  units'  command  posts. The  concept  was  to 
provide  a  method  of  operation  which  allowed  the  artillery 
commander  to  fight  his  artillery  in  the  same  way  as  the  tank 
commander  fought  his  tanks  and  the  infantry  commander  fought  his 
infantry,  with  all  arms  aiming  at  the  same  goal  in  a  concerted 
coordinated  effort. 

Prior  to  the  attack,  artillery  supported  reconnaissance 
and  deception  efforts.  By  firing  on  enemy  outposts  and  positions 
in  conjunction  with  feints  or  strong  reconnaissance  actions,  the 
srtlllery  tempted  the  enemy  to  disclose  the  defensive 
dispositions  and  defensive  fires.  Artillery  combined  with  raids 
and  the  fire  of  heavy  Infantry  weapons  was  effective  in 
conducting  reconns issance  by  fire.^0 

Typically,  immediately  before  the  assault  troopa 


attacked,  the  artillery  fired  a  preparation.  The  preparation 


(Sketch  K)  waa  to  achlava  local.  If  not  ganaral.  flra  aupport 
auparlorlty.  Suparlorlty  ovar  anaay  artlllary  by  aithar  blinding 
thalr  obaarvatlon  poata  or  nautrallzlng  thair  guna.  or  both,  waa 
Indiapanalbla  to  tha  auccaaa  of  tha  attack. 

Having  attained  flra  aupport  auparlorlty.  tha  artlllary 
could  than  aat  about  nautrallzlng  tha  anaay  dafanalva  poaltlona 
and  reducing  obataclaa.  Praparatlona  ware  uaually  ahort  and 
violent.  A  prolonged  preparation  daatroyad  tha  alanant  of 
aurprlaa  and  gave  tha  anaay  tlaa  to  react.  Praparatlona  were  aa 
ahort  aa  fifteen  alnutaa  or  aa  long  aa  aavaral  houra  with  between 
one  and  two  houra  aa  tha  nora.S2  Artlllary  concentrated 
thalr  flraa.  uaually  aaaalng  aa  many  battallona  aa  poaalbla  for  a 
ahort  axtramaly  Intanaa  aurprlaa  attack  on  one  target  before 
repeating  tha  procedure  on  tha  next  target.  Tha  attack  on  each 
achadulad  target  In  tha  preparation  waa  treated  aa  a  "tlaa  on 
target'*  attack  to  achlava  tha  aoat  aurprlaa  and  tha  graataat 
caaualty  affect.  (In  a  tlaa  on  target  attack,  tha  artlllary  flra 
direction  cantara  of  aavaral  battallona  calculate  tha 
projactlla'a  tlaa  of  flight  to  tha  target  and  aynchronlze  tha 
firing  of  thalr  guna  ao  that  tha  ahalla  froa  all  tha  unlta  lapact 
at  tha  aaaa  tlaa  on  tha  target.)  Tha  target  haa  no  reaction  tlaa. 
cannot  flea,  or  cannot  taka  cover.  Each  target  achadulad  In  tha 
preparation  waa  treated  tha  aaaa  way.  Firing  on  anaay  artlllary 
and  aortar  poaltlona.  obaarvatlon  poata.  coaaand  and  control 
facllltlaa.  raaarva  locatlona.  loglatlcal  altaa.  and  forward 


alaaanta.  tha  artlllary  triad  to  neutralize  anaay  dafanaaa  and 
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d*ny  eriMy  visual  obaarvatlon  o£  t.ha  battlafiald  £roa  anaay 
ad3acant  and  raar  unlta.53  Coablnad  with  tha  fira  of  tha 
artillary,  tha  diract  fira  of  tanka  and  tank  daatroyara  poundad 
tha  forward  anaay  poaitiona.54 

Artillarv  Support  In  Tha  Advanca  To  Obiactiva  1 

Onca  tha  artillary  achiavad  fira  support  supariority,  tha 
assault  forcaa  attackad  across  tha  rivar  to  saiza  Ob^activa  I. 

Tha  iaportanca  of  fira  support  supariority  at  this  stags  cannot 
ba  overaaphaaizad.  Losing  tha  battla  on  tha  naar  ahora  aaant 
losing  tha  battla  for  tha  rivar  crossing.  At  tha  Rapido  Rivar  in 
1943,  tha  Aaarican  artillary  failed  to  silanca  or  avan  aupprasa 
tha  German  artillery.  Tha  German  artillery  decimated  tha 
Aaarican  assault  troops  moving  to  enter  tha  rivar,  punctured  and 
sank  tha  assault  boats,  destroyed  tha  bridges,  and  generally 
broke  up  tha  assaults. 

As  tha  assault  forcaa  advanced  on  Objective  I,  they  first 
made  tha  assault  crossing  (Sketch  L> .  Artillery,  tanka,  and  tank 
destroyers  fired  on  enemy  positions  from  which  tha  enemy  could 
sea  or  fira  on  tha  crossing  site.  Tha  tanks  and  tank  daatroyara 
provided  flat  tra3actory  diract  fira  which  was  useful  for 
destroying  strong  points  and  dug  in  weapon  positions  in  tha 
forward  lines.  Artillery  provided  high  trajectory  firaa  for 
countarbattary  and  smoke  for  screening  or  blinding  missions.  Tha 
diract  support  artillery  typically  fired  a  rolling  barrage  to 
lead  tha  assault  and  succaasiva  concentrations  to  neutralize 
weapon  positions.  General  support  artillery  fired  concentrations 


on  enemy  artillery  and  mortar  poaltlons,  reserve  assembly  areaSf 
and  movement  routes  into  the  bridgehead . The  artillery  used 
HC  smoke  to  screen  the  assaulting  platoons.  When  the  infantry 
reached  the  screen,  the  artillery  shifted  to  a  aucceaaive 
target . 57 

During  the  attack  <Sketch  M),  artillery  close  support 
concentrated  fires  where  the  assault  forces  made  the  greatest 
progress.  The  purpose  of  the  close  suporting  fires  was  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  manning  the  defensive  positions  in  time  to 
meet  the  attack  effectively .58  Varying  the  time  interval 
between  successive  artillery  attacks  on  a  given  enemy  position 
proved  to  be  very  effective.  The  enemy  stayed  in  the  bunkers 
longer  when  there  was  no  set  pattern  to  the  shelling.  As  the 
last  artillery  volley  landed,  the  assault  troops  made  their  final 
assault  against  much  reduced  resistance. 59  Prearranged 
signals  or  time  schedules  normally  controlled  the  shifting  of 
artillery  fires  from  one  target  to  another. Forward 
observers  with  the  assault  echelons  adjusted  indirect  fire  onto 
important  targets  of  opportunity,  usually  shifting  from  a  planned 
target  or  prominent  terrain  features. 

A  dilemma  confronted  the  forward  observers  in  all 
attacks,  but  especially  in  river  crossings.  The  dilemma  was 
where  to  emplace  their  observation  post.  If  they  set  up  where 
they  could  view  the  enemy  positions  and  the  crossing  site,  they 
were  not  with  their  supported  company  commanders.  If  they 
crossed  with  the  company  commanders,  they  usually  could  see  only 


a  vary  small  aactor  and,  of tan  plnnad  to  tha  ground,  could  not 
aaa  anything  and  could  not  parforn  thair  nlasion.^1 
Tha  liaison  offlcar  typically  bacama  an  ovarall  obaarvar,  locatad 
whara  ha  could  aaa  daap  Into  tha  anaay  position  and  tha  antlra 
crossing  alta  and  coordinated  tha  movananta  and  actlvltlas  of  tha 
obaar vara . 

Artlllarv  Support  In  Tha  Advance  To  Obiactlva  II 

Once  Obsactlva  I,  tha  elimination  of  affective  direct 
small  arms  fire  on  tha  crossing  alta,  had  bean  achieved,  tha 
anglnaara  began  building  bridges  and  tha  assault  troops  began  to 
advance  on  Objective  II.  Objective  II  was  tha  seizure  of  terrain 
which  prevented  enemy  ground  observed  indirect  fire  on  tha 
crossing  site.  As  tha  assault  waves  advanced  from  Objective  I, 
tha  artillery  displaced  by  echelon  across  tha  river. ^2  The 
Intent  was  to  provide  continuous  artillery  support  while 
attempting  to  get  artillery  Into  the  bridgehead  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  to  defend  against  enemy  counterattacks  and  to  keep  tha 
advancing  units  within  the  range  of  friendly  artillery. ^3 

During  the  advance  on  Objective  II,  the  elimination  of 
ground  observed  Indirect  fire  on  the  crossing  site  (Sketch  N>, 
artillery  made  the  maximum  use  of  all  available  shell/fuze 
combinations.  These  Included  smoke  and  high  explosive  screens  In 
front  of  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  assault  forces;  time  fuzed  high 
explosive  fire  on  enemy  positions;  and  delay  fuzed  high  explosive 
fire  on  roads.  Intersections,  and  earthen  bunkers.  Planned 


successive  concentrations  impacted,  lifted,  and  shifted  in 


accordance  with  requeata  £roa  aupported  unit  coanandera.^^ 
Scheduled  firea  never  aeeaed  to  keep  pace  with  asaault  troopa,  ao 


aome  type  of  on  call  control  waa  typical.  The  Americana  found 
"...through  practice  that  a  aeriea  of  phaae  linea  with  aelected 
concentrationa  in  each  phaae,  gave  the  beat  reaulta."^^  Such 
firea  were  eaay  to  control  and  conformed  well  to  the  infantry 
rate  of  advance.  Artillery  fire  concentrated  on  roada 
perpendicular  to  the  axia  of  advance  aa  thia  ia  where  enemy 
tanka  and  anti-tank  guna  would  take  up  defenaive  poaitiona.^7 
Interdicting  and  haraaaing  fire  waa  definitely  worthwhile.  At 
Cervaro,  critical  pointa  were  aelected  from  map,  air  photo,  and 
S2  report  atudy.  The  artillery  then  attacked  the  aupply  dumpa, 
tranafer  pointa.  Interaectiona,  and  defilea.  German  POWa  atated 
that  auppliea  had  been  cut  off  by  American  artillery  and  they  had 
eaten  nothing  for  aeveral  daya.^8 

The  actual  firea  in  aupport  of  the  attack  were  of  two 
typea:  accompanying  fire  and  protective  fire.  Accompanying  fire 

prevented  the  enemy  from  manning  defenaive  worka  in  time  to  meet 
the  aaaault.  Accompanying  fire  waa  in  direct  aupport  of  the 
aaaault  elementa  and  waa  mainly  acheduled  or  on  call.  Protective 
fire  attacked  thoae  pointa  in  the  attack  zone,  from  which,  the 
enemy  could  obaerve  or  fire  on  the  aaaault  unita.  The  intent  waa 
to  "protect"  the  aaaault  unita  from  counterattacka  and  long 
range/flanking  firea. Smoke  and  high  exploaive  were  the 
common  ahella  of  choice. 


One*  th*  advanca  alaaant.a  aacurad  Ob^activa  II,  tha 


advanca  to  aalza  Objactlva  III  bagan.  Ob^actlva  III,  (Skatch  D> 
tha  allalnatlon  of  all  Indlract  flra  on  tha  croaalng  alta, 
dataralnad  tha  aacurlty  of  tha  brldgahaad.  Attacking  unlta 
forcad  tha  brldgahaad  to  axpand,  much  Ilka  a  bubbla,  outward  froa 
tha  croaalng  alta,  forcing  anaay  artlllary  unlta  to  dlaplaca  to 
poaltlona  froa  which  thay  could  not  ranga  tha  croaalng  alta. 
Artlllary  aathoda  and  procaduraa  during  tha  advanca  on  Objactlva 
III  wara  Idantlcal  to  thoaa  during  tha  advanca  on  Ob^actlva  II. 
Onca  Objactlva  III  waa  aacurad,  tha  rlvar  croaalng  oparatlon 
andad  and  tha  unit  could  than  bagln  far  bank  oparatlona  aa 
appropr lata . 

K.tY 

In  aaaanca,  tha  Aaarlcan  artlllary  doctrlna  for  aupport 
of  offanalva  rlvar  croaalnga  waa  vary  affactlva  and  waa  daalgnad 
to  aupport  a  apaclal  typa  of  oparatlon.  Savaral  artlllary 
procaduraa  or  prlnclplaa  claarly  wara  Inatruaantal  In  achlavlng  a 
auccaaaful  rlvar  croaalng. 

a.  Tha  artlllary  aupport  plana  wara  phaaad  oparatlona 
which  corralatad  to  tha  phaaad  oparatlona  of  tha 
aupportad  tanka  and  Infantry. 

b.  Tha  datallad  flra  plana  achadulad  artlllary  unlta  to 
attack  targata  throughout  tha  oparatlon,  aa  far  Into 
tha  foraaaaabla  futura  aa  poaalbla.  Schadulad  and  on 
call  flraa  coablnad  with  targata  of  opportunity  to 
provlda  rallablllty  and  flaxlblllty  to  tha  flra 
plana. 


c.  The  concealed  movenenta  of  the  artillery  ro  forward 
poaitlona  enabled  the  guna  to  deliver  aaaaed  aurpriae 
fire  on  the  eneay  poaitlona. 

d.  The  direct  firea  of  tanka  and  tank  deatroyera 
augmented  the  artillery  and  deatroyed  individual 
enemy  weapona  poaitlona. 

e.  The  abort.  Intenae.  aurpriae  fire  of  the  preparation 
gained  fire  aupport  auperlority  and  neutralized  the 
forward  enemy  defenaea. 

f.  The  location  of  the  artillery  commander  with  the  tank 
or  Infantry  commander  made  cloae  contlnuoua  rapid 

coordination  poaalble. 

g.  The  artillery  aupport  of  feinta  and  demonatrationa 
augmented  the  deception  plan,  confuaed  the  enemy, 
and  gained  information  through  reconnalasance  by 
fire. 

V.  SUMMARY  OF  WORLD  WAR  11  EXPERIENCES 

A  quick  aummary  and  comparlaon  of  Ruaalan  and  American 
artillery  doctrinea  for  aupportlng  river  croaalnga  during  World 
War  11  reveala  that  aeveral  prlnclplea  or  procedurea  were  common 
to  both.  The  artillery  doctrinea  organized  the  aupport  into 
phaaed  operatlona  which  uaed  the  firea  of  tanka  to  augment  the 
artillery.  Included  abort  Intenae  preparationa ,  attacked 
acheduled  targeta  deep  In  the  enemy  rear,  and  aupported  feints 
and  demonatrationa  in  addition  to  the  main  effort.  The  artillery 
commander  located  hia  command  poat  at  the  aupported  maneuver 
unit' a  headquartera  and  closely  coordinated  the  artillery  support 
and  artillery  movements. 

However,  two  key  principles  were  different.  The  two 
differences  reflected  the  fundamental  conceptual  difference 
between  the  Russian  and  American  doctrines.  American  doctrine 


defined  river  crossings  as  specli'.l  operatlona  needing  special 


planning  and  apaclal  aqulpaant.  Ruaalan  doctrlna  dafinad  rlvar 
croaalnga  aa  alaply  attacka  acroaa  obataclaa.  Ruaalan  artlllary 
waa  tharafora  organlzad  and  aaployad  to  rapidly  croaa  tha 
obatacla  and  contlnua  tha  oparatlon.  That  axplalna  why  tha 
Ruaalana  uaad  raaarva  artlllary.  Tha  Aaarlcana  aaw  no  naad  to 
raaarya  artlllary  to  contlnua  tha  offanaa  aftar  croaalng  tha 
rlvar,  for  croaalng  tha  rlvar  waa  tha  oparatlon.  What 
auparf Iclally  aaaaad  to  ba  alallar  doctrlnaa  wara  fundaaantally 
dlffarant,  yat  aaployad  aavaral  coaaon  prlnclplaa  or  procaduraa. 


tha  advanca  from  tha  axlt  bank;  and  Phaaa  IV,  tha  aacurlng  of  tha 
brldgahaad.72  Thara  la  baalcally  no  dlffaranca  In  tha 


aanauvar  doctrlna 


Aattrlcan  artlllary  doctrlna  has  not  been  as  stable 


In 


fact,  field  artillery  doctrine  has  changed  and  become  almost 
unrecognizable.  FM  6-20  Fire  Support  In  Combined  Arms 
Operations  does  not  describe  artillery  support  for  river 
crossings  and  does  not  explain  planning  principles  or  execution 
procedures  for  river  crossings.  The  entire  river  crossing 
section  Is  extremely  vague  and  does  little  more  than  list  pearls 
of  wisdom  to  consider.  The  artillery  doctrine  for  supporting 
river  crossings,  which  was  fairly  clear  and  succinct  In  World  War 
II,  aeema  to  have  dlaappeared.  The  American  field  artillery  has 
lost  the  lessons  of  World  War  II  river  crosslnga. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ruaslan  doctrine  has  been  refined  and 
solidly  entrenched.  River  crossings  are  Important.  Every  soldier 
must  be  proficient  In  crossing  rivers,  but  rivers  are  only 
obstacles  and  obstacles  are  to  be  crossed,  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  get  to  the  objective. 

The  Russian  conceptual  attitude  la  different  from  the 
American.  In  his  book.  Red  Armour.  Richard  Sumpkln  stated, 

"The  Soviet  attitude  to  the  crossing  of  water  and  other  obstacles 
Is  diametrically  oppoaed,  at  paychologlcal  and  tactical  levels 
alike,  to  the  Anglo-American  attitude  of  the  Second  World  War  and 
since.  The  Soviets  recognize  the  Importance  of  getting  across 
obstacles  but  do  not  make  much  of  a  song  and  dance  about  It.  The 
Anglo-Amerlcana  Inalat  on  a  three  or  four  phase  deliberate 
operation . "73 


The  Ruaelan  maneuver  doct.rlne  for  croaaing  rivers  has 
evolved  in  a  manner  similar  t.o  American  maneuver  doctrine.  The 
big  difference  is  that  their  artillery  doctrine  evolved  with 
their  maneuver  doctrine.  Today*  Russian  artillery  doctrine 
correlates  exactly  to  maneuver  doctrine  and  with  minor  changes  in 
wording  is  essentially  the  World  War  II  doctrine.  American 
artillery  doctrine  la  vague  and  not  well  correlatd  to  the 
existing  fundamentally  inadequate  maneuver  river  crossing 
doctrine. 

Both  the  Americans  and  the  Russians  combined  the  fires  of 
mortars*  rockets*  and  aircraft  with  artillery  to  neutralize  the 
enemy.  The  concept  of  synchronizing  all  available  means  of  fire 
support  was  well  known.  However*  the  details  of  such  coordination 
and  synchronization  is  well  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  and 
only  artillery  fires  are  examined. 

Despite  the  difference  in  attitude*  the  American  and 
Russian  procedures  and  techniques  for  conducting  offensive  river 
crossings  have  several  similarities.  The  basic  sequence  of 
operations  is  identical.  In  a  typical  river  crossing,  the 
attacker  first  assault  swims  vehicles  or  rubber  boats  carrying 
assault  troops  across  the  river.  Second*  the  attacker  assembles 
tactical  rafts  to  carry  crew  served  weapons  and  small  artillery 
pieces  across  the  river.  Lastly*  the  attacker  builds  bridges, 
across  which  the  remainder  of  the  force  moves. 74 

Several  principles  apply  equally  to  Russian  and  American 
river  crossing  doctrine.  If  a  water  obstacle  is  encountered,  the 
attacker  attempts  to  cross  the  obstacle  with  a  minimal  loss  of 


•p*«d  and  noaantua.  If  an  opportunity  crossing  is  not  possible , 
than  tha  attacker  aakea  a  hasty  crossing.  If  a  hasty  crossing  is 
not  possible,  then  the  attacker  aakea  a  deliberate  crossing.  If 
the  crossing  is  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success,  then  the 
attacker  incorporatea  additional  aeaauras,  such  as  deception, 
feints,  anoke  screens,  propaganda,  electronic  warfare  into  the 
attack  plana. 75 

Since  American  and  Russian  World  War  II  maneuver  doctrine 
for  attacking  a  river  line  was  very  similar,  the  logical  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  American  and  Russian  WWII  artillery  doctrine  would 
be  similar  and  Indeed  they  were.  Many  of  the  characteristics  of 
Russian  artillery  aupport  had  counterparts  in  American  artillery 
doctrine.  The  problem  arises  when  current  doctrine  is  examined. 

_ ^NA;,ms 

Soviet  river  crossing  doctrine  and  the  artillery 
support  doctrine  is  virtually  unchanged  since  World  War  II.  The 
same  phases  of  artillery  support  and  the  same  principles  of 
crossing  appear  in  World  War  II  and  current  Soviet  doctrine.  The 
names  are  different  in  some  cases,  but  the  content  is  identical. 

Using  the  same  reasoning,  since  American  maneuver 
doctrine  has  not  changed,  American  field  artillery  doctrine 
should  not  have  drastically  changed.  However,  thorough  reading 
of  the  current  FM  100-5  Operations  and  FM  6-20  Fire 
Support  In  Combined  Arms  Operations  provides  no  hint  of  what 
the  current  field  artillery  doctrine  is  for  supporting  river 


crossings 


phase  operation  for  attacking  across  rivers. The  four 
phaaea  are  very  similar  to  the  three  World  War  II  objectives. 

Phase  I,  the  advance  to  the  river,  la  very  similar  to  the 
American  preparation  for  the  advance  to  seize  Objective  I  during 
World  War  II.  The  objective  of  Phase  I  Is  to  build  up  the 
necessary  combat  power  on  the  near  bank  undetected  by  the  enemy 
and  unhindered  by  enemy  act Iona. 

Phase  II,  the  assault  crossing,  takes  place  on  a  wider 
front  than  ordinary  attacks  and  la  made  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  Intent  la  to  project  the  greatest  amount  of  combat  power 
across  the  river  In  the  shortest  possible  time.  More  friendly 
force  must  reach  the  far  shore  faster  than  the  enemy  can 
concentrate  and  defeat  the  attack.  The  exit  bank  must  be  cleared 
to  a  distance  which  precludes  effective  enemy  small  arms  fire  on 
the  crossing  slte.^^  The  current  American  Phase  II  Is 
Identical  to  the  World  War  II  American  Objective  I. 

Phase  III,  the  advance  from  the  exit  bank.  Is  an  advance 
from  the  crossing  areas  to  objectives  within  the  proposed 
bridgehead. The  purpose  of  the  bridgehead  objectives  of 
Phase  III  Is  never  explained,  which  la  probably  an  oversight. 
During  World  War  II,  once  the  Americans  seized  Objective  I,  they 
advanced  to  Objective  II,  which  precluded  effective  enemy  ground 
observed  Indirect  fire  on  the  crossing  site.  Today's  Phase  III 
and  the  World  War  II  Objective  II  are  very  likely  the  same. 
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Phasa  IV,  the  securing  of  the  bridgehead,  la  the  seizure 


of  terrain  or  cossunlcatlons  centers  which  must  be  controlled  to 
Insure  the  force's  security  and  facilitate  future 
operatlons.'^^  Selection  of  the  ob3ectlves  to  secure  the 
bridgehead  Is  based  upon  the  enemy,  situation,  troops  available, 
time  and  terrain. However,  nowhere  In  FM  90-13 
River  Crossing  Operations  la  a  discussion  of  what  constitutes 
Insuring  the  force's  security  and  facilitating  future  operations. 
During  World  War  II,  American  doctrine  dictated  that  seizure  of 
Objective  III,  which  la  probably  the  forerunner  of  the  current 
Phase  IV,  precluded  the  enemy  from  placing  Indirect  fire  on  the 
crossing  site. 

Despite  the  caveat  that  “...offensive  river  crossings  are 
not  an  objective  In  themselves,  but  a  part  of  the  scheme  of 
maneuver  and  overall  offensive  action  to  defeat  the  enemy," 

FM  90-13  River  Crossing  Operations  contains  no  discussion  of 
the  continuation  of  the  offensive. The  last  phase  of  the 
operation  Is  securing  the  bridgehead. ^2  Obviously,  If  the 
river  crossing  Is  not  an  end  In  Itself,  then  the  last  phase  of 
the  crossing  should  be  the  continuation  of  the  offense.  This 
conceptual  difference  causes  the  divergence  of  Russian  and 
American  doctrine.  American  maneuver  river  crossing  doctrine  la 
not  consistent  because  of  the  special  operation  concept.  No 
other  obstacle  la  crossed  using  a  special  operation  with  special 
planning  and  special  equipment.  Obstacles  are  crossed  as  quickly 
as  possible  In  route  to  the  objective. 


B«caus«  Amarlcan  aanauvar  rlvar  croaalng  doctrlna  la 


Inconalatant.,  tha  art.illary  doct.rina  aupportlng  rlvar  croaalnga 
la  vagua.  FM  6-20  Flra  Support.  In  Coablnad  Araa  ODarat.lona 
clalaa  to  ba  tha  aola  aourca  docuaant  In  tha  how  to  fight  manual 
aarlaa  for  tha  coablnad  araa  coaaandar  for  tha  uaa  and 
coordination  of  flra  aupport.A3  Howavar*  FM  6-20  Flra 
Support  In  Coablnad  Araa  Onaratlona  rafara  to  FM  90-13 
Rlvar  Croaalna  Qparatlona  for  a  "datallad  dlacuaalon  of  rlvar 
croaalnga**  and  llata  polnta  to  pondar.^^  Soaa  of  tha  polnta 
ara  atataaanta  of  tha  blatantly  obvloua.  Soaa  ara  confualng.  Ona 
auch  point  la*  “Tha  width  of  croaalng  araaa  will  affact 
planning .  **®S  Thara  la  no  dlacuaalon  of  how  or  why  croaalng 
araa  width  affacta  artlllary  planning.  Thara  la  no  dlacuaalon  of 
tha  valua  of  tha  affacta.  Thara  la  no  dlacuaalon  of  how  to 
ovarcoae  or  augaant  tha  affacta.  All  aavantaan  polnta  to  pondar 
auffar  froa  tha  aaaa  typa  of  problaa. 

In  tha  abaanca  of  any  affective  wall  defined  doctrine, 
tha  reaaonably  prudent  field  artilleryman  would  atudy  river 
croaalng  oparatlona  of  paat  wara  and  formulate  conclualona  on  how 
to  affectively  aupport  attacka  on  rlvar  lines.  By  comparing  the 
oparatlona  of  the  Ruaalana  and  Americana  during  World  War  II  and 
realizing  that  rlvar  croaaalnga  are  alaply  attacka  across  water 
obstacles,  nine  principles  stand  out  as  Instrumental  In  achieving 
succeaa. 

a.  The  artlllary  aupport  plans  should  ba  phased  to 
correlate  exactly  with  the  maneuver  plana.  The 
maneuver  and  aupport  arms'  doctrine  should  be 
Identical.  Currently,  tha  artillery  doctrine  la  not 
correlated  wall  with  tha  maneuver  doctrine. 
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Thtt  support  of  an  attack  on  a  rlvar  llna  should  be 
plannsd  and  axacutad  exactly  as  tha  support  of  any 
other  attack.  The  water  obstacle  should  cause  no 
excessive  concern  abou':  special  operations  needing 
special  equlpsent  and  planning.  If  American  maneuver 
and  artillery  doctrine  were  consistent,  the  engineers 
would  breech  a  minefield  and  the  assault  forces  would 
form  a  “minefield  head**  In  phased  operations.  The 
attack  across  a  river  line  should  be  considered  as 
simply  an  attack  across  a  formidable  obstacle,  not  a 
special  operation. 

The  detailed  artillery  support  plans  should  Include 
scheduled  and  on  call  fires  throughout  the 
operation  and  have  some  method  of  organizing  the 
fires.  Currently,  the  American  artillery  does  not 
emphasize  scheduled  deep  fires,  paying  much  more 
attention  to  suppressing  targets  of  opportunity. 

As  recently  as  1982,  a  student  text  on  fire  planning 
dictated  that  scheduled  and  on  call  fires  should  be 
planned  throughout  the  operation;  specifically,  to 
protect  the  assault  forces  moving  forward  to  the 
line  of  departure,  to  neutralize  defenses  and  protect 
the  assault  forces  sdvanclng  from  the  line  of 
departure  to  the  objective,  to  neutralize  the  enemy 
defenses  on  the  objective,  and  to  suppress 
weapons  positions  and  enemy  groupings  beyond  the 
objective  and  to  the  flanks  of  the  attacking 
forces. No  such  guidance  exists  In  current 
artillery  doctrinal  manuals,  yet  the  guidance 
seems  to  be  quite  logical  and  effective.  Both  the 
Russians  and  Americans  used  similar  methods  during 
World  War  II. 

The  artillery  movements  forward  should  be  concealed 
from  the  enemy.  Such  a  self  evident  statement 
need  hardly  be  discussed  In  much  detail.  Yet  the 
current  FW  6-20  Fire  Support  In  Combined  Arms 
Operations  does  not  even  mention  the  need  for 
concealed  movements  of  artillery,  despite  the  fact 
that  movements  of  artillery  forward  are  critical 
during  river  crossings,  and  If  discovered,  reveal  the 
crossing  area  to  the  enemy. 

The  fires  of  tanks  should  augment  the  fires  of  the 
artillery  during  the  early  stages  of  the  river 
crosalng.  Flat  trajectory  fxres  from  tanka  on 
Individual  enemy  strong  points  greatly  Increase  the 
effect  of  the  preparation  and  Initial  support  fires. 
Current  American  artillery  manuala  do  not  prescribe 
using  tank  fire  to  augment  artillery  fire  plana,  yet 
tanks  and  tank  destroyers  commonly  fired  with  the 
artillery  in  World  War  II. 


Th*  artillery  preparation  to  neutralize  enemy 
poaltlona  and  gain  fire  aupport  auperlorlty  ahould 
be  extremely  Intenae,  accurate  aurprlae  fire  which 
laats a  relatively  abort  time.  Oeaplte  how  critical 
local  fire  aupport  auperlorlty  la  In  river  crosalnga, 
the  current  FM  6-20  Fire  Support  In  Combined  Arma 
Operationa  doea  not  preacrlbe  a  auggeated  length 
or  even  mention  how  the  preparation  reveala  the 
location  of  the  main  attack  to  the  enemy. 

The  artillery  commander  ahould  poaltlon  hlmaelf  with 
the  aupported  unit  commander  during  the  river 
croaalng  to  Inaure  rapid  contlnuoua  coordination  of 
artillery  aupport.  Currant  artillery  doctrine 
dictates  that  a  fire  aupport  element  or  liaison 
officer  locates  with  the  supported  unit  commander. 
During  World  War  II.  the  most  effective  method  ws 
to  collocate  the  artillery  and  the  tank  or  Infantry 
command  posts.  The  commander  coordinated  while  the 
liaison  officer  was  a  centrally  positioned  observer 
who  could  view  the  entire  crossing  site  and  the  enemy 
defenses. 

The  artillery  should  support  feints  and 
reconnaissance  action  with  the  same  Intensity  and 
Ingenuity  as  In  actual  attacks.  The  Intent  Is  to 
deceive  the  enemy  and  gain  Information  about  the 
defensive  positions  and  defensive  fires.  Even  though 
deception  Is  of  tantamount  Importance  to  supporting 
river  crossings,  there  Is  no  mention  of  artillery 
support  of  deceptions  or  feints  In  river  crossing 
operations  in  FM  6-20  Fire  Support  In  Combined 
Arma  Operations. 

The  artillery  which  accompanies  the  assault  and 
exploitation  forces  should  remain  silent  during  the 
preparation  and  support  for  the  Initial  stages  of  the 
attack.  The  artillery  would  enter  the  battle  fully 
prepared  and  relatively  undamaged.  At  present,  the 
American  artillery  community  does  not  recognize 
artillery  In  reserve  waiting  to  be  committed  and  has 
no  doctrine  describing  the  employment  of  accompanying 
artillery  for  assault  or  exploitation  forces.  A  deep 
penetration  following  a  rapid  river  crossing  almost 
dictates  a  need  for  some  type  of  accompanying 
artillery.  The  concept  of  accompanying  artillery  la 
not  In  American  doctrine. 


K  S.  V».  V 


Rlv«r  crossing  opsrst.lons  srs  important  offsnslvs  action. 
In  a  ground  war  In  Europa.  Tha  Aaarlcan  army  must  ba  proflclant 
In  conducting  rlvar  crossings.  In  ordar  to  maintain  tha 
Inltlatlva  and  fraadom  of  action.  Effactlva  field  artillery 
support  la  an  Integral  part  of  auccaaaful  rlvar  crossings. 
However,  currant  American  artillery  doctrine  for  supporting  rive 
crossings  la  virtually  non-axlstant  and  what  does  exist  la  vague 

The  Americana  and  Russians  during  World  War  II  had  valid 
artillery  doctrines  for  supporting  river  crossing  operations. 
Examining  the  Russian  and  American  artillery  doctrine  of  World 
W^r  II  reveals  some  principles  and  procedures  which  were 
Instrumental  In  achieving  successful  river  crossings.  The 
Instrumental  principles  or  procedures  were  to: 

a.  phase  the  artillery  doctrine  exactly  as  the  maneuver 
doctrine, 

b.  treat  the  attach  across  a  river  line  as  any  other 
attack  across  an  obstacle  and  not  as  a  apeclal 
operation  requiring  special  planning  and  special 
equipment, 

c.  prepare  detailed  fire  plans  which  scheduled  targets 
to  be  fired  throughout  the  operation  Into  the  depths 
of  the  enemy  defenses  snd  combine  scheduled  targets 
with  on  call  targets  and  a  minimum  of  targets  of 
opportunity, 

d.  concesl  the  movements  of  the  artillery  and  place 
massed  surprise  fire  on  the  enemy  If  at  all  possible 

e.  augment  the  artillery  Indirect  fire  with  tank  direct 
fire  to  more  effectively  neutralize  enemy  positions, 

f.  fire  short  massive  surprise  preparations  to  gain  fir 
support  superiority  and  neutralize  enemy  defenaea. 
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position  th«  artlllsry  unit  coainandsr  with  tha 
aupportad  tank  or  Infantry  coaaander  to  coordinate 
closely  and  continuously » 


h.  support  feints,  demonstrations,  and  raids  with 

artillery  fire  to  augment  the  deception  plan,  confuse 
the  enemy,  and  conduct  reconnaissance  by  fire,  and 

1.  keep  some  artillery  In  reserve  to  accompany  the 
assault  or  exploitation  forces  and  provide  close 
continuous  support  deep  Into  the  enemy's  position. 

The  revision  of  American  field  artillery  doctrine  for  the 
support  of  river  crossing  operations  first  requires  the  revision 
of  the  American  maneuver  river  crossing  doctrine.  The  artillery 
doctrine  can  only  be  as  effective  as  the  maneuver  doctrine  to  be 
supported.  If  the  maneuver  doctrine  were  revised  to  something 
approaching  the  Russian  concept.  In  that  river  crossings  are  not 
special  operations,  then  the  effective  principles  or  procedures 
of  the  World  War  II  artillery  doctrines  would  serve  very  well  as 
a  basis  for  current  American  artillery  river  crossing  doctrine. 
Only  a  coordinating  agency  would  be  needed  to  write  the 
principles  In  FM  90-13  River  Crossing  Operations. 

FM  71-100  Armored  And  Mechanized  Infantry  Division 
Operations,  and  FM  6-20  Fire  Support  In  Combined  Arms 


SKETCH  A  -  THE  RUSSIAN  OBJECTIVE 
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RUSSIANS 


THIS  LEGEND  PERTAINS  TO  ALL  SKETCHES,  BUT  NOT  ALL  SYMBOLS  ARE 
USED  ON  EVERY  SKETCH.  WHILE  SOME  SYMBOLS  ARE  USED  MORE  THAN  ONCE. 


HOWItZER  BATTERY 


'inj-LT 


MORTAR  BATTERY 
ASSAULT  GUN  BATTERY 

TANK  COMPANY 

ANTI-TANK  GUN 
POSITION 

MACHINEGUN 
POSITION  -- 

OBSERVATION  POST 


\ 


TRENCHLIMB 

INFANTRY 

LINE  OF  ATTACK 
BRIDGE 

SMOKE 

HIGH  EXPLOSIVE 

SMOKE  AND  HIGH 
EXPLOSIVE 


® 

® 

© 

© 


DIRECT  AIMING  FIRE 
DIRECT  FIRE 
FIRE  ASSAULT 

FIRE  CONCENTRATION 

SUCCESSIVE  FIRE 
CONCENTRATION 

MASSED  FIRE 
ROLLING  BARRAGE  FII 


© 


STANDING  BARRIER 
FIRE 

COUNTERBATTERY  FIRI 
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SKETCH  . B  -  THE  RUSSIAN  SUPPORT  DURING 


THE  MOVEMENT  FORWARD  TO  ATTACK 
POSITIONSg^W  (PERIOD  I) 
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©DIRECT  FIRE 
FIRE  ASSAULT 
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BRIDGE  ^SUCCESSIVE  FIRE 
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^JSTANDING  BARRIER 
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BRIDGE 
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DIRECT  FIRE 
FIRE  ASSAULT 
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INFANTRY 


DIRECT  FIRE 


LINE  OF  ATTACK 
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BRIDGE 
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DIRECT  AIMING  FIRE 
(2^  DIRECT  FIRE 
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©SUCCESSIVE  FIRE 
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THE  RUSSIAN  SUPPORT  DURING 
THE  ATTACK  -  PART  TWO 
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HOWITZER  BATTERY 


MORTAR  BATTERY 


ASSAULT  GUN  BATTERY 


TANK  COMPANY 

ANTI-TANK  GUN 
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American  low  trajectory  artillery  fire 
normally  conducted  by  one  gun  positioned 
in  defilade  and  adjusted  by  an  observer 
onto  point  targets  such  as  caves  in 
cliffs  or  individual  weapons  positions. 

Barrier  Fire  -  American  and  Russian  continuous  curtain 

of  fire  placed  across  the  approach  of 
enemy  tanks  and/or  infantry.  The  three 
main  types  are  standing,  rolling,  and 
strip.  Also  known  as  barrage  fire. 

Controlling  Fire  -  Russian  artillery  fire  directed  on  a 

target  between  fire  assaults  designed 
to  limit  the  target's  freedom  of  action  to 
escape  or  resume  combat.  Usually  one 
battery  firing  at  variable  rates  conducts 
controlling  fire. 

Counterbattery  Fire  >  American  and  Russian  artillery  fire  on 

enemy  artillery  positions  (sometimes 
includes  mortars)  to  nei'tralize  or  destroy 
the  positions. 

Destruction  Fire  **  American  artillery  fire  conducted  by 

usually  one  gun  to  destroy  a  weapon 
position  or  artillery  fire  on  a  target 
which  has  a  90X  probability  of  inflicting 
30X  casualties. 

Russian  artillery  fire  conducted  by 
artillery  units  to  inflict  7S  to  lOOk 
casualties  on  a  target.  There  is  a  90x 
probability  that  a  point  target  suffered 
serious  damage  and  SOx  of  an  area  target 
suffered  serious  damage. 

Direct  Aiming  Fire  -  American  and  Russian  Indirect  artillery 

fire  brought  on  target  by  the  gunner 
sighting  through  his  sight  on  the  target. 
Also  called  direct  lay  and  used  exten¬ 
sively  by  mortars. 

Direct  Fire  -  American  and  Russian  artillery  fire  which 

travels  on  a  flat  trajectory  directly  to 
the  target  fired  by  a  gunner  sighting 
through  his  sight  on  the  target. 

Fire  Assault  -  Russian  artillery  fire  which  is  a 

aubelement  of  a  preparation  where  one 
target  is  attacked  by  several  battalions 
and  is  characterized  by  initial  rapid  fire 
attack,  followed  by  systematic  fire,  and 
ending  with  intense  rapid  fire  to  destroy 
a  target. 


Flra  Concentration 


Haraaament  Fire  - 


Maneuver  By  Fire  - 


Massed  Fire 


Neutralization  Fire 


On  Call  Fire  - 


Rapid  Fire  - 


Rolling  Barrage  - 


Scheduled  Fire  - 


Successive  Fire 

Concentrations 


American  and  Russian  artillery  fire 
conducted  by  several  units,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  target  to  suppress  the 
enemy. 

American  sporadic  artillery  fire  conducted 
to  slow  movements  or  lower  morale  and 
reactions.  Inflicts  minute  casualties. 

Russian  sporadic  artillery  fire 
designed  to  Inflict  20  to  50x  casualties 
on  a  unit  and  prevent  troops  from  moving. 
Oeflnetely  lowers  morale. 

Russian  shifting  of  fires  from  one  target 
to  another  without  changing  positions. 
Similar  to  American  lifting  and  shifting. 

American  and  Russian  technique  of  having 
several  units  fire  on  the  same  target 
simultaneously . 

American  artillery  fire  on  a  target 
designed  to  have  a  90H  probability  of 
Inflicting  lOx  casualties  on  a  target. 

American  and  Russian  artillery  fire  which 
has  been  calculated  and  prepared  and  la 
fired  on  command  of  an  observer,  through 
the  use  of  a  signal  or  code. 

Russian  technique  of  firing  the  artillery 
piece  at  the  designed  maximum  rate  of 
fire,  usually  Independently  controlled 
by  the  gun  chief.  Equivalent  to  the 
American  maximum  rate  of  fire. 

American  and  Russian  barrier  artillery 
fire  shifted  to  successive  lines  of 
resistance  as  the  assault  forces  move 
forward . 

American  and  Russian  artillery  fire 
calculated  and  prepared  to  fire  at  a 
designated  time. 


Russian  artillery  fire  placed 
sequentially  on  targets  during  specific 
phases  of  an  attack.  Similar  to  scheduled 
fires. 


Suppression  Fire 


Sustained  Fire 


Systematic  Fire  - 


Target  Of  Opportunity 


American  artillery  fire  which  does  not 
allow  the  target  to  be  combat  effective 
temporarily.  Inflicts  few  casualties. 

Russian  artillery  fire  which  inflicts 
serious  damage  on  a  minimum  of  30%  of  an 
area  target  and  produces  51  to  74% 
casualties . 

American  artillery  fired  at  the  designed 
rate  which  will  allow  long  periods  of 
firing  without  damaging  the  artillery 
piece . 

Russian  artillery  technique  which  has  the 
gun  crews  fire  every  round  in  volleys  on 
command.  Similar  to  the  American.  “At  My 
Command. “ 

American  and  Russian  artillery  fire 
placed  on  a  target  which  was  not  planned 
prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  request /order 
to  fire. 
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during  World  War  II. 

"Mixing  Up  Supporting  Fires."  Battle  Experiences.  No.  85, 

24  March  1945,  np.  1. 

Is  a  list  of  battle  tips  on  using  artillery  support  in 
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Nadisov,  Georgi .  "Mass  Employment  Of  Artillery."  Field 
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“Soviet.  River  Croaaing  Operations." 
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“Night  Attacks."  Battle  Experiences.  No.  40,  19  January 
1945,  p.  2. 
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artillery  early  In  World  War  II. 

O'Connor,  William  P.  “Battle  Of  The  Tagbong  River."  F ield 
Artillery  Journal  35  (May  1945):  295-300. 
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Pechenenko,  S.  "Assault  Crossing  Of  The  Dnieper." 

Vovenno  Istorlcheskv  Zhurnal  (Military  History 
Journal )  (November  1979):  41-46. 
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Dnieper . 

Peredelsky,  G.  "Combat  Employment  Of  Artillery  In  Army  Defensive 
Operations."  Vovenno  Istorlcheskv  Zhurnal  (Military 
History  Journal)  (November  1979):  16-21. 
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Pritchard,  Tattnall  R.  "Crossing  The  Meuse."  F leld 
Artillery  Journal  38  (May-June  1948):  128-130. 
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“Red  Army  Artillery  Training."  Tactical  And  Technical 
Trends.  No.  9,  8  October  1942,  pp.  6-7. 
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Red  Army  Field  Service  Regulations  1944.  Moscow:  Soviet 

Military  Publications  Division,  1944.  Translated  by  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G2,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army, 
1952. 

Describes  the  contemporary  doctrinal  concepts  of  the  Red 
Army . 

"River  Crossing  Experience."  Battle  Experiences.  No.  67,  23 
February  1945,  pp.  1-2. 

Describes  American  lessons  learned  on  river  crossings  in 
World  War  II. 
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••River  Croaalnga."  Battle  Experiences. 

1945,  pp.  1-6. 
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rivers  in  World  War  II. 

Rotmistrov,  Pavel.  “Cooperation  Of  Self-Propelled  Artillery 
With  Tanks  And  Infantry.”  Zhurnal  Bronetankovkh  I 
Wekhanizirovannvkh  Voisk  CJournal  of  Armored  and 
Mechanized  Forces)  (July  1945> :  8-13. 
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“Russian  Artillery  Counter  Preparation.”  Tactical  And 

Technical  Trends.  No.  36,  21  October  1943,  pp.  9-11. 
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execution . 
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Scott,  Harriet  F.  and  William  F.  The  Soviet  Art  Of  War: 
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Shtikov,  N.  “Battles  For  Bridgeheads  On  The  Upper  Don.” 

Vovenno  Istoricheskv  Zhurnal  (Military  History 
Journal )  (August  1982):  32-39. 
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eliminating  bridgeheads  above  Stalingrad. 

Shutov,  Z.  “Infantry  -  Artillery  Cooperation  During  Water 
Crossing.”  Vovenno  Istoricheskv  Zhurnal (Military 
History  Journal)  (June  1979):  18-23. 

Describes  Russian  coordination  methods. 

Sidorenko,  A. A.  The  Offensive.  (A  Soviet  View) .  Moscow: 

Defense  Publishers,  1970.  Translated  and  published  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  1974. 

Describes  the  Soviet  emphasis  on  offense  in  military 
operations  and  gives  an  overview  of  offensive  doctrine  and 
tactics. 

Simpkin,  Richard.  Red  Armour:  An  Examination  of  the  Soviet 
Mobile  Force  Concent.  New  York:  Brassey's  Defense 
Publishers,  1984. 

Contains  an  analysis  of  the  Soviet  method  of  land  warfare. 

Smirnov,  S.A.  TACTICS  -  A  Manual  For  The  Military  Schools 
the  Red  Army.  Moscow:  Soviet  Military  Publication 
Division,  1935.  (A  carbon  copy  translation  by  SSG  Charles 
Berman,  USAWC,  April  1936). 

Gives  direct  instructions  to  Soviet  officers  on  tactical 
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Smlt.h«  E.D.  “The  Rapldo  Fiasco. “  The  Army  Quarterly  And 
Defense  Journal  102  <July  1972):  483-495. 

British  general  analyzes  American  problems  st  Rapido. 

Smith,  Eddy.  “Defeating  Soviet  Artillery. “  Masters  Thesis,  U.S. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  1979. 

Compares  Soviet  and  American  artillery  types  and  quantities 
and  recommends  a  need  for  changes  in  tactics  and  doctrine. 

Staff  Group  16C.  “The  Moselle  River  Crossing.**  Combat  Studies 
Institute  Paper  on  90th  Div  Crossing,  U.S.  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  May  1984. 
Detailed  description  of  American  90th  Division's  plans  and 
operations. 

Staff  Group  19D.  “The  Muerthe  River  Crossing.**  Combat  Studies 
Institute  Paper,  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  May  1984. 

Detailed  description  of  American  3rd  Division's  plana  and 
operations. 

Stone,  Thomas  R.,  **Never  Send  An  Infantryman  Where  You  Can  Send 
An  Artillery  Shell.**  Military  Studies  Paper,  U.S.  Army  War 
College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  June  1980. 

Describes  Roer  Crossing  but  has  no  discuasion  of  artillery. 

- - ,  “1630  Comes  Early  On  The  Roer.**  Military  Review  53 

(October  1973):  3-21. 

Discusses  high  level  planning  for  Operation  Grenade. 

**Suggestiona  For  Special  Tactics  and  Techniques.**  Battle 
Experience.  No.  17,  11  August  1944,  p.  2. 

Contains  some  American  lessons  and  ideas,  including 
employment  of  artillery  from  World  War  II. 

Timofeyev,  V.  *'Asaault  Crossing  By  The  808th  Rifle  Regiment  Of 
The  South  Bug  River.**  Vovenno  Istoricheskv  Zhurnal 
(Military  History  Journal)  (March  1980):  32-36. 

Describes  the  Russian  combat  river  assault  using  the  808  as 
an  example. 

Tsynkalov,  A.  “Crossing  Water  Obstacles  With  Tank  And  Mechanized 
Units  With  Extensive  Employment  Of  Manuever  Crossing 
Equipment.**  Vovenno  Istoricheskv  Zhurnal  (Military 
History  Journal)  (May  1981):  19-26. 

Describes  Lvov-Sandomierz,  Pilica,  and  Oder  operations  and 
planning  during  WWII. 

Turner,  Frederick  C.  **Soviet  River  Crossing.**  Military 
Review  46  (September  1966):  32-43. 

Describes  Russian  vehicles  and  equipment  and  comments  on 
principles . 
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Unlt.ed  Stat.es  Army  Combined  Arms  Center.  FM  90-13  River 
Crossing  Operations.  Washington:  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army,  1  November  1S78. 

Contains  current  doctrine  for  U.S.  river  crossings. 

United  States  Army  Combined  Arms  Center.  FM  100-2-1 
The  Soviet  Armv:  Operations  and  Tactics. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Department  of  the  Army,  1984. 
Describes  the  current  U.S.  perceptions  of  Soviet  Army 
operations  and  tactics. 

- .  FM  lOO-S  Operations  <DRAFT) .  Washington: 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  27  June  1985. 
Contains  draft  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  for  the  U.S.  Army 

United  States  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  School.  The 

Offense .  Fort  Leavenworth:  Command  and  General  Staff 
School,  1939. 

Contains  WWIl  ideas  on  US  river  crossings. 

United  States  Army  European  Command.  “Artillery  In  Swamps  And 
lce.“  G2  Study  220,  done  by  the  Historical  Division, 
undated . 

From  the  notes  of  German  prisoners,  describes  artillery 
German  procedures  in  swamps,  ice  and  near  rivers. 

- “Small  Unit  Tactics,  Artillery."  Foreign  Military 

Studies  POGOh,  Vol  1,  No.  7,  Washington,  G2  Historical 
Division,  1952. 

Describes  German  of  artillery  use  in  Europe,  contained 
in  later  volume.  Small  Unit  Tactics,  published  by 
Department  of  the  Army. 

United  States  Army  Field  Artillery  School.  Student  Text  - 
Field  Artillery  Tactics  and  Techniques.  Fort  Sill: 
Tactics  Department,  1982. 

Describes  current  artillery  tactics  and  techniques. 

United  States  Army  Field  Artillery  School. 

FM  6-20  Fire  Support  In  Combined  Arms  Operations. 
Washington:  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  28 

January  1983. 

Contains  current  field  artillery  support  doctrine. 

United  States  Army  -  VII  Corps.  “VII  Corps  Artillery  Battle 
Experiences."  Field  Artillery  Journal  3b  iMay  1946): 
293-296. 

Contains  generic  lessons  learned. 

United  States  Army  -  XX  Corps.  The  XX  Corps:  Its  History 
And  Service  In  World  War  II.  Osaka:  Mainichi 
Publishing,  1952? 

Contains  descriptions  of  actions  and  operations  ±'rom 
afteraction  reports  and  diaries. 


United  States  War  Department.  FM  6-20  Field  Artillery 
Tactical  Employment.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S. 

Government  Printing  Office.  1944. 

Describes  the  contemporary  American  artillery  doctrine  at 
the  later  stages  of  World  War  II. 

FM  100-5  Field  Service  Regulations  Operations. 
Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1944. 
Describes  the  contemporary  American  army  doctrine  near  the 
last  part  of  World  War  II. 

TME  30-451  Handbook  On  German  Military  Forces. 
Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1945. 
Describes  German  military  doctrine,  tactics,  and  equipment 
used  during  World  War  II. 

Van  Bibber,  Edwin  M.  ‘*0b3ective:  Perfection.'*  Infantry 
Journal  43  (April  19469:  36-41. 

Describes  the  U.S.  313th  Regiment  crossing  the  Rhine  River 

Voroshilov,  K.  Field  Service  Regulations  For  The  Soviet 
Army  -  1936,  Moscow:  Soviet  Military  Publications 
Division,  1937.  Translated  by  SSG  Charles  Berman, 

USA  MHI ,  Carlisle  Barracks,  October  1937. 

Contains  the  Russian  version  of  WWII  military  doctrine. 

Walker,  Fred  L.  From  Texas  To  Rome:  A  General's 
Journal .  Dallas:  Taylor  Publishing,  1969. 

From  his  diary,  commander  describes  U.S. 

36th  Division  operation  in  Italy. 

Weckerling,  John.  "Information  Bulletin  #35  -  Campaign  Stuoies. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco:  HQ  Western  Defense  Command  and 
Fourth  Army,  15  August  1943. 

Describes  three  campaigns;  El  Alamein,  Narew  River 
Crossing,  and  Varangeville. 

Wright,  Charles  E.  "Moselle  River  Crossing  At  Cattenom." 

Armored  Cavalry  Journal  57  (May-June  1948):  50-53. 

Describes  the  river  crossing. 

Young,  W.R.  "Artillery  Offensive."  Field  Artillery  Journal 
36  (January  1946) :  26-29. 

Describes  Soviet  3  phase  tactic  with  examples. 


Ziemke,  Earl  F.  Stalingrad  To  Berlin:  The  German  Defeat  In 
The  East .  U.S.  Army  Historical  Series,  Washington: 

Office  Of  The  Chief  Of  Mil: -.ary  History,  1968. 

Depicts  the  march  of  the  Soviets  west  after  Stalingrad  and 
their  rise  to  power  in  Europe. 


